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THE EDITORIAL WE 


H™ we are at the first of June—or the practical edge of summer. 
Last fall, when after the lapse of the war years, the Bulletin 
shook itself out of its moth balls, it was put under the care of Dr. 
Earle B. Cross. His sudden death left the duties of keeping the 
editorial chair warm first to Professor Holcomb, and then to the 
present pro tem. By the way, Protem is no more distorted a spelling 
of Poteat than some that come daily to the desk. Pobat, Potcot and 
Pofat are three recent derivatives of the original and the list is a 
long one. 

This issue signals the exit of Protem. He yields his place to Dr. 
Hudson who is back here after three years in Chicago. His deft touch 
will be seen when the fall number finds its way to you. 

In these pages the attempt has been made to share with you part 
of the delight of Convocation Week. The major lectureships, as you 
know, are held for publication in book form. Dr. McCracken has 
generously allowed the use of the second of his delightful and moving 
devotional addresses, suggesting that it be published within the con- 
text of the worship service of which it was a part. Gene Bartlett’s 
oration to the alumni was so stirring that it had to be shared. By the 
way, Gene’s opening remark is not preserved in his manuscript. Com- 
menting on his designation as “Alumni orator” he observed that a 
dictionary had confidentially informed him that an oration was a type 
of public address frequently employed at funerals. He looked about 
his audience and failing to identify any single person as the inspiration 
for a panegyric, decided we were all moribund. And then he reversed 
the funeral routine; instead of interring us, he raised us. Professor 
Mueller’s numerous and intimate contacts with Germany have made 
it possible for him to bring interesting evidence to the still mooted 
question of the sense of guilt among that punished people. 

The reports of presidents to Boards of Trustees are, a priori, pretty 
dismal fare. The most exciting news can hardly rescue them from 
the fate that seems to blight all such documents. For this reason this 
one comes last in the table of contents. There are to be found in it 
however,’ in case you’re interested, intimations of some developments 
that may, some day, salvage a subsequent report from the doldrums. 
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Accept that as a pledge and see if it is redeemed. And speaking of 
pledges—well, more of that in the months to come. 
We hope you have a fruitful and pleasant holiday. 


E. M. Protem. 


THE WORSHIP SERVICE 
SPRING CONVOCATION 


Wednesday Morning 
APRIL 9, 1947 
9 A. M. 
The Organ Prelude 


The Call to Worship 


Hear my words ye wise men; 

And give ear unto me, ye that have knowledge. 
For the ear trieth words 

As the palate tasteth food. 

Let us choose for us that which is right 

Let us know among ourselves what is good. 
Yea of a surety. God will not do wickedly 
Neither will the Almighty pervert justice. 


The Prayer 


Almighty God, our heavenly Father without whose help labor is useless, 
without whose light search is vain, invigorate our studies and direct our 
inquiries that we may, by due diligence and right discernment establish our- 
selves and others in Thy holy faith. Take not, O Lord, Thy Holy Spirit 
from us and let not evil thoughts have dominion over our minds. Let us not 
linger in ignorance, but enlighten and support us, for the sake of Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen. (Samuel Johnson) 


The Processional Hymn 
The Responsive Reading 
The Gloria 


The Sermon: Why Does God Hide Himself? 
Dr. Ropert JAMES McCRACKEN 


+ 


WHY DOES GOD HIDE HIMSELF? 
IsaraH 45:15: Verily Thou Art a God That Hidest Thyself. 


How often through the centuries that cry has risen to human lips! 
Of late we ourselves have not been unfamiliar with it. Cast your mind 
back of Pearl Harbor to the early summer of 1940. Those were days 
when we looked abroad on a crazy and disordered world in which little 
nations were going down like ninepins before ruthless and conscience- 
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less aggression, men were lying wounded and dying on far-flung battle- 
fields, women and children were being driven from their homes and 
bombed and machine-gunned as they fled for safety. And God did 
not intervene. The awful silence of heaven remained unbroken. We 
pleaded with Him to manifest Himself and defend the right; as the 
crisis deepened special days were set aside for intercessory prayer and 
the churches were crowded with men and women addressing earnest 
entreaties to the Most High. Yet the aggressor marched on, appar- 
ently undeterred, from one conquest to another. What wonder that 
some like H. G. Wells complained bitterly, “He is an ever-absent help 
in time of trouble,’ while others found themselves exclaiming in their 
perplexity, “Verily Thou art a God that hidest Thyself.” 

Nor with the coming of peace, an uneasy and insecure kind of peace, 
has the cry lost relevance, as the following sentences from a recent 
book will demonstrate. “What interests me is not whether God exists, 
but, assuming He exists, what He is like, and what on earth He is up 
to at the present moment. I mean ‘what on earth’ quite literally. Of 
the home life of God I know nothing, and I am equally ignorant of 
His relations with other planets and universes. But I am concerned 
with this world in which I happen to live, and I consider it important 
to have as clear a picture as possible of the person who made it.” What- 
ever you may think of that, there is a man for whom God is perplexingly 
unobtrusive and reticent, and there are great numbers of people like 
him. 

It is the chaotic condition of the world that gives rise to such con- 
fusion and bewilderment. For that reason we do well to recognize that 
from the beginning of things God has been wont to conceal Himself. 
Consider how He hides Himself in Nature. In saying that I do not 
forget that for many Nature is the very handwriting of God. Words- 
worth felt among the great mountains the power of an unseen and 
eternal Presence, and centuries ago a Psalmist in Israel sang, “The 
heavens declare the glory of God and the firmament showeth His handi- 
work.” It would be absurd to deny that to some persons God discloses 
Himself in the splendor and loveliness of the world. To some, but 
not to all. What of those for whom Nature is not a transparent medium 
but an obscuring medium—red in tooth and claw, cruel, relentless, in- 
different to moral issues. The laws of Nature are the same for the 
good man as for the bad; the floods drown both; the lightning does 
not go out of the way of either. With this in mind there are those 
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_ who deny that there is any revelation of God in Nature. We may not 
be prepared to go as far, but perhaps we would agree that it is only 
__ when we see with the eyes of Christ that the message of Nature can 
be clearly deciphered. 

_ Dr. H. H. Farmer has pointed out that there is a certain effort of 
_ mind necessary to become aware of God in the world around us. He 
instances the streams of men and women who pass along the roads on 
any bright Sunday morning to enjoy the refreshments and delights of 
the countryside. “If it is true that the beauty of tree and flower, of 
birdsong and sunshine, is the free bounty of God, it is strange that 
these people should be entirely unaware of it, as indeed most of them 
are. If only God would, so to say, sign some of His gifts. If only, 
like the artist, He would put His signature at the foot of some master- 
piece of colouring in the sky, or like the musician, have His name 
- appropriately announced prior to every song of the lark! But He does 
not. Verily He is a God that hideth Himself!” 

Consider, too, how God hides Himself in history. Cromwell said 
to the man whom he appointed to tutor his son, “I would have him 
taught a little history.” We know why he said what he did. He be- 
lieved that the study of history inclined one to a sane, balanced and 
reverent judgment. But not all the lessons that history teaches are 
lessons that inspire and quicken faith. So often when we delve into 
_ the story of the past what do we find—might triumphing over right, 
the race to the swift and the battle to the strong, truth on the scaffold 
and wrong on the throne, Christ on a Cross and Caesar in a palace. 
_ Indeed in regard to the interpretation of history two schools of thought 
_ compete for our support. One contends that the world is built on 

moral foundations, that in the long run it is well with the good and 

ill with the wicked, that for cruelty, injustice and oppression a price 

has to be paid at the last. The other protests that the voice which comes 
to us across the centuries is not the paean of triumphant right and jus- 
tice, but a doleful song, an ancient tale of wrong; that the one penalty 
_ which we can with certainty pronounce against the unjust man or nation 
lies in the fact of injustice, that to be corrupt and oppressive is its own 
punishment ; that the only fixed law of retribution is that of the terribly 
emphatic and final sentence, “He that is unjust let him be unjust still, 
and he that is filthy let him be filthy still.” Ephraim is joined to idols: 
_ let him alone. 

f Now the fact that men should differ over such an issue is in itself 
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abundant proof that God moves in a mysterious way in history. There 
is a notable passage in Newman’s Apologia where he acknowledges that 
he has extreme difficulty in finding"God in the march of contemporary 
events. He has no doubt of the universal reality of God, none at all, 
but as soon as he seeks for Him in the outside world he feels puzzled 
and appalled. “If I looked into a mirror, and did not see my face, I 
should have the sort of feeling which actually comes upon me, when 
I look into this living, busy world and see no reflection of its Creator.” 


Consider, also, how even in grace God hides Himself. Luther has 
a favorite phrase which keeps cropping up in his Letters and Table Talk. 
He repeatedly refers to God as the “‘hidden God,” the idea in his mind 
being that God is essentially unknowable unless and until He takes 
the initiative and in loving, condescending grace reveals Himself to 
sinful man. And this Luther believed God had done. In Christ the 
hidden God had made Himself known. That is our belief too, but 
where have we to look for this divine revelation? To the manger of 
an inn, to the guise of a peasant, to a man broken on accross. It must 
have been hard to discern the Son of God in a Galilean carpenter. In- 
deed just because he appeared incognito some failed to recognize him, 
though it was by him chiefly that the awful silence of heaven was 
broken. And if some failed to recognize him, others were sorely 
mystified by him. Are you the Messiah? they kept asking him. Let 
us know for certain. Give us some infallible sign. Put a stop to our 
hesitation and indecision. If you are the Christ, tell us plainly. 

In nature, in history, in grace, God hides Himself. Why? That 
question is bound to arise. And there are considerations to take into 
account which are not unhelpful. This for instance: What kind of 
God would He be whom we could completely comprehend, whose move- 
ments in nature and history were all known to us, and whose Being 
provoked no suggestion either of shuddering awe or of impenetrable 
mystery? That is the only God some people have. They talk of Him 
and to Him as if He were a man on the street. They allow themselves 
unlimited license of dogmatic affirmation concerning the most profound 
matters. You can never catch them out. They have a solution, gen- 
erally a slick one, for every problem that raises its head. But their 
God is not the God of the Bible. The God of the Bible is never obvious. 
His ways are not as our ways; His thoughts are not as our thoughts; 
His judgments are an abyss; clouds and thick darkness are about Him; 
and it is not by searching that we find Him out. 
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It must be so. It must always be so. We can be plain, precise, 
specific while we are dealing with what is finite, but as soon as we 
begin to touch the fringe of the infinite there is 

A deep beyond the deep, 
And a height beyond the height, 


And our hearing is not hearing, 
And our seeing is not sight. 


“Gentlemen,” James Denney would say to his students, some of whom 
fondly imagined their divinity studies would all be over in the space 
of three years, “Gentlemen, to study infinity requires eternity.” Cen- 
turies before Denney, Plato, a persistent and passionate seeker after 
God, declared, “The Father and Maker of this whole it is hard to 
find, and when one has found Him to declare Him to all is impossible.” 

Some of us are afraid of the word agnosticism, perhaps because we 
fail to appreciate that there is a true as well as a false agnosticism. 
There is a reverent agnosticism which is the very soul of religion, and 
which consists in humble recognition of the fact that the resources of 
human thought and language, even at their highest and best, are woe- 
fully inadequate to express all the truth and meaning concerning God 
and His ways with men. Such Christian agnosticism finds classical 
expression in the wondering cry of Paul, “O the depth both of this wis- 
dom and knowledge of God; how unsearchable are His judgments and 
His ways past finding out.” 

Then, again, the fact that God hides Himself is surely part of the 
probation of life. Some time ago I came across a remarkable piece 
of writing. It is from the pen of a priest of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. “The other day I heard some one say that a meteor had, 
fallen somewhere in the wilderness of Siberia and blasted up by the 
roots miles upon miles of big timber. In Siberia, in the wilderness, 
where no one was made to feel His power and His will! Why didn’t 
it fall somewhere else, say—on the Kremlin? Why does He not emerge 
and assert Himself as He did in the days of old? Don’t you suppose 
if He made Himself known, people would flock back to Him? Of 
course they would. Yet here we are, His servants, waiting, waiting, 
and nothing happens. The heavens are silent; the earth is silent, the 
stars are silent, everything is silent.” 

That is tragic as well as dramatic. Of what does it remind you? 
I know of what it reminds me. “Command that these stones be made 
bread. Cast yourself down from the pinnacle of the temple. Be the 
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sort of king they want you to be. Mount a charger and ride into 
Jerusalem as its Emancipator and Prince. If you are the Christ— 
out with it, tell them plainly.” But no, He would not be the sort of 
king they wanted Him to be. He withdrew Himself from them when 
they clamored for Him to show His hand. And those withdrawals are 
the testing points of life. They reveal of what metal we are made. 
They uncover the character of our motives, the quality of our aims, 
the range and extent of our staying power. Yes, and we do well to 
recall that Jesus Himself had experience with these withdrawals. Who 
among us can interpret, not to say exhaust, the significance of the cry, 
“My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?’ 

Besides, if God were never to hide Himself, if the element of mys- 
tery were completely eliminated from life, if we knew with mathe- 


matical certainty and precision that God exists, that right will eventually — 


triumph over wrong, that there is another and better world beyond 
this, what place would be left for the exercise of the thing we call 
faith? I think of Donald Hankey writing from a trench in Flanders 
in 1914, “Faith is betting your life that there is a God,” and of the 
case he goes on to state. The odds are all against you, the shells 
screaming over your head seem to mock at you, and there are comrades 
by your side who smile at you for a simpleton, but you hold on. You 
refuse either to give in or to give up, for you know that to surrender 
faith is to make the final surrender. It means subscription to the 
judgment that there is no sense and no purpose in life or history, that 
the whole tangled story of the race is a tale told by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing. 

Take account of one more consideration. The darkness may not be 


above or around us but within us. It is impossible to be intellectually 


certain if we are morally unclean. How, in the case of his own people 
and times, did Isaiah explain these divine withdrawals? He had an 
explanation ready to hand. “Your sins,’ he made bold to tell them, 
“have separated between you and your God, and your iniquities have 
hid His face from you.” The principle is timeless and in its applica- 
tion universal. Evil carries with it its own tremendous disqualifica- 
tons. Of all spiritual things it is true that “now we see through a 
glass darkly,” but the sinful character of our life increases the obscurity. 
“The carnal mind,” says Paul, “is at enmity against God; it cannot 
know God; by its very nature it is precluded from such knowledge.” 
H. R. Mackintosh put the same law of the spiritual life into twentieth 
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century terms when he wrote: “Is it not a familiar fact that our assur- 
ance of immortality wavers and flickers in secret concord with our 
habits? Does not our sense of God wax and wane with our loyalty 
to duty and our practice of private prayer?” 

There is no call to worship more challenging than that of the ques- 
tion and answer to be found in the twenty-fourth Psalm. “Who shall 
ascend unto the hill of the Lord, or who shall stand in His holy place? 
He that hath clean hands a pure heart, that hath not lifted up his 
soul unto vanity nor sworn deceitfully. He shall receive the bless- 
ing from the Lord and righteousness from the God of his salvation.” 

It is the same affirmation that our Lord makes, though in more posi- 
tive fashion. “Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God.” 
Goodness, according to Jesus, is the primary source of spiritual clear- 
sightedness. The beatific vision is granted neither to the sharp-witted 
nor to the clear-headed but to the simple-hearted. “I thank Thee, O 
Father, because Thou hast hidden these things. from the wise and 
prudent and revealed them unto babes, even so Father, for so it seemed 
good in Thy sight.” 

Christ’s supreme gift to men is the gift of a cleansed heart. He 
breaks the power of sin and frees us from its weight and impediment. 
And with growth in grace there is ever increasing growth in vision. The 
pure in heart, though they see God here and now, shall see Him here- 
after as they have never seen Him yet. “Now we see through a glass 
darkly, but then face to face.’ When redemption has wrought its 
perfect work, and their moral nature attains unto the fulness of the 
measure of the stature of their Lord, “His servants shall serve Him 


and they shall see His face.” 


TOO FAR BUT NOT POOcLATE 


aN Sie a wedding at our church recently there was a great deal of 
confetti on the sidewalk where the couple had been greeted in 
the traditional manner as they came out the door. A little girl who 
lived near the church saw this confetti and ran home to tell her grand- 
mother the news. “Grandmother”, she cried, bursting into the house, 
“there’s been a wedding at the church.” “A wedding, dear’, asked 
her grandmother ; “how do you know?” “Why”, was the immediate 
reply, “there’s a lot of confession all around the church.” 


I 


One has but to think of the tone of contemporary preaching and 
writing to know how true that is. There is confession all around the 
church. Now confession by its very nature is always evidence that 
a process of self-examination is going on. And so itis. When the 
story of this period is written it may be said that one of the marks of 
our time was the emergence of a new self-consciousness on the part 
of Protestantism. Certainly today as at no time in my ministry some 
insistent questions have arisen to confront us. Questions like these: 
What is the distinctive witness of Protestantism? What is the common 
heritage upon which we can find unity? Where lies the legitimate 
authority of Protestantism and how can it be recovered? 


It is not necessary to elaborate on the factors which have quickened 
this self-consciousness of Protestants. In part, we have been shocked 
into it by the rise of militant, totalitarian paganisms in the last quarter 
of a century; in part, it has been inevitable response to a new aggres- 
siveness in Roman Catholicism; in part, it has come from an honest 
facing of our own inner weaknesses—divisions, vagueness of belief, 
uninformed laity, loss of authority; in part, it is a very healthy reaction 
to the manifest secularism of the time in which Christianity has been 
pushed into a “coffin corner” of our culture where we are free to save 
souls, only as long as that salvation does not impinge upon the main 
areas of man’s common life upon the earth. By the stimulus of these 
and other factors, Protestants are awake, aware of themselves, though 
it is not yet clear where this awareness will lead us. 

Perhaps it would be well to digress here briefly to come to terms 
with an attitude which is more prevalent than many of us realize. It 
is the position that when we are talking about Protestantism, we do 
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not include Baptists. Unlike the Lutherans or the Anglicans says this 
view, we never came out of the Catholic church because we never were 
in it. Being the New Testament church we antedate the Reformation 
and can’t be considered Protestant! Some Baptists have welded them- 
selves into large wedges of separatism in the American scene by main- 
taining such a position. 

Now it is fairly well established, I think, that Baptists do have their 
roots in that sizeable group of independent and radical sects which 
emerged into the open during the Reformation. Also it is true that these 
independents did suffer persecution at the hands of Lutheran, Anglican, 
and Reform groups. But whenever this is made the basis for con- 
temporary policy I remember a story related by Dr. Paul Macy of the 
World Council of Churches. Years ago when the Church of Scotland 
was trying to achieve unity, an assembly of all interested parties was 
called. Early in the sessions one learned man traced the history of 
the differences, and left the implication that union could never come. 
There was gloom among those who had hoped for unification. The 
speech had been a powerful one; it might carry the day. Then a pastor 
from a country parish asked for the floor. He commented upon the 
erudition of the speaker but said that its conclusion reminded him of 
a bit of an incident in his parish work. One day he received a sick 
call to go out into the country. There was a heavy rainstorm but the 
padre took his faithful donkey and started out. On the edge of the 
village was a little stream, which the donkey patiently waded. When 
they returned a day later, however, the stream was swollen from the 
rains and a swift current had come up. The donkey started across but in 
midstream was thrown from his feet. Only by a struggle did the old 
preacher and his mount get through to the other shore. It had been a 
close call. But when many days later they had occasion to pass that way 
the little stream had returned to normal, the stream shallow, the cur- 
rent lazy. But to the preacher’s annoyance the donkey, remembering 
the previous experience, refused to enter the water. As only a donkey 
can be stubborn, he was stubborn. “Finally,” said the old padre, tell- 
ing his story to the assembly, “I had to say to him ‘Beastie, your memory 
is better than your judgment.’ ” 


II 


Assuming then that this is a matter in which all of us are involved 
it may be well to attempt some judgment as to where we are in 
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Protestantism. To be sure, this is a question requiring a background 
of scholarship which not many of us have. It would be a false pose 
indeed for me to lay a claim to such credentials. 

Yet, there are some contributions to the picture which can and must 
be made by pastors. For the data concerning the present state of 
religion must be gathered not only from the library and the statistical 
survey, but also from the parish. In the picture of Protestantism there 
is place for the experiences of pastors who see it as it is at work—or 
not at work—in the lives of people. When the pastor of today faces 
his congregation, goes into homes, or works in his community, he is 
seeing Protestantism in a living laboratory. 

It is largely from this pastoral experience that the central conviction 
this evening has found its formulation. Stated most briefly my thesis 
is this: Protestantism is endangered by a loss of equilibrium in its 
central beliefs. We are now faced with the urgent necessity for cor- 
recting some long-established trends Protestantism has-been following 
lest we perish by the extremes of our own genius. Mr. William Mar- 
tin once said, “Each era tends to perish by the exaggeration of its 
most basic principles.” There is sobering evidence that Protestantism 
today is in danger of coming under the judgment of that truth. In 
the parish at least, the basic concepts of our movement make their ap- 
pearance in a grossly distorted form, and that distortion is exceedingly 
serious. To say this is not to yield to pessimism. It is rather to locate 
our task. 

What is the distortion threatening the fundamental equilibrium at 
the heart of Protestant belief and experience? Two children in my 
parish were overhead talking about the death of their grandmother. 
One of them was asking her brother, two years older, how God took 
grandmother to be with Him. The boy had an answer. “Well, first 
grandmother reached up and up and up as far as she could. Then God 
reached down and down and down. And when their hands touched, 
he lifted her!” 

That is not only a child’s description of death; it is a parable of the 
indispensable balance at the center of Christianity. Experience and 
belief rest upon BOTH the utter upreach of man and the gracious 
downreach of God. Lose either one of those and the result is a funda- 
mental distortion throughout the whole. 

Now to my mind we are suffering from such a distortion in contem- 
porary Protestantism. It is the loss of the sense of the downreach 
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of God. It is coming back with great insistence, perhaps overemphasis, 
in theology. But somehow, in part by our failure, in part by the moods 
of our day, our people—and often we ourselves—generally have lost 
the tremendous news of the downreach of God. 


You see, the Protestantism Reformation began, one may say, as a 
corrective directed at restoring the indispensable equilibrium of the 
Christian faith. But the medieval distortion against which the reform- 
ers flung themselves was an emphasis upon the sovereignty of God 
corrupted to the point of tyrannical authority. The modern distortion 
in religion, however, is in many ways exactly the opposite. It is the 
exaltation of man to the exclusion of the sovereignty of God. So, the 
same purpose and need which prompted the Reformation, namely, the 
restoration of the essential equilibrium within the Christian faith, now 
paradoxically may require an almost opposite emphasis, since in this 
modern time the scales have tipped the other way. It is the down- 
reach of God, rather than the upreach of man, which has been forgotten. 
Is it sheer confusion for a movement which began as an assertion of 
the freedom and rights of man to shift to greater emphasis upon what 
Brunner has called “the unconditional priority of God”? Paradox, but 
not confusion. For it may be our responsiveness to a changed situa- 
tion which at the close of the medieval period threatened the man side 
of the partnership, but today seems to be threatening the God side of it. 


A very cursory examination of the form in which the classic doc- 
trines today are held by one John Q. Protestant will reveal, I believe, 
that this distortion is real. John Q. would be very vague about his 
beliefs if he were asked to state them, but in undefined state he does 


have a viewpoint in religion. Where did he get it? 
At least four cardinal principles emerged from the ferment of the 


Reformation. 


First, justification, by faith, rather than by sacrament or ecclesiastical 
sanction. This faith Luther defined as “throwing oneself upon God whether 
in death or in life”; 

Second, the freedom of the individual before God, a revolt against special 
authority of a priesthood. “Let your conscience alone,” said the Official to 
Luther at Worms. “My conscience is lashed to the will of God,” said Luther, 
“and it is neither safe nor sound to go against one’s conscience.” 

Third, the sanctity of the common life. God was to be served not only 
at the altar or in the monastery. All the common life was sacred and God’s 
vocation was in field and marketplace, home and school as well as at the 


altar. 
Fourth, the central authority of the Bible, this against the claims of the 


church and the hierarchy. 
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It is beyond doubt that these became powerful and creative affirma- 
tions exerting incalculable influence upon the development of our mod- 
ern era. ‘ . 

But in what residual state do we find these principles in John Q. 
Protestant of 1947? Justification by faith? Salvation has become ex- 
ceedingly vague, often leaving John Q. very uncertain as to why he 
needs to be saved in the first place, and equally vague about what he 
should do about it in the second place. Lose the sense of God and 
salvation inevitably becomes unintelligible and unnecessary. The free- 
dom of the individual before God? That HAS become, to fall back 
on a very trite phrase, freedom from rather than freedom for and 
within religion. It has become freedom apart from God. It is freedom 
NOT to go to church or NOT to receive religious instruction, rather 
than freedom to meet without ecclesiastical sanction what God requires 
of us. The sanctity of the common life? Having lost the sense of 
God, has that not become the sufficiency of the common life, until “busi- 
ness is business”, ‘‘art for art’s sake’, or “my country right or wrong”, 
have become, as William Temple pointed out, the assumptions of the 
modern man? The authority of the Bible? For John Q. Protestant 
that is apt to be a very anemic idea either quite disregarded or becom- 
ing an immature Bibiolatry which “tithes, mint, and anise and cummin 
and neglects the weightier matters of the law.” 

I am aware that this is an oversimplification. It is open to many 
questions, and confronted by some facts which will not be assimilated 
into this interpretation. Yet, granting all the exceptions and modifica- 
tions, I believe this picture in broad outlines is true. Protestantism 
as seen in the parish is suffering from a distortion of its own basic con- 
cepts, a distortion which may be called a loss of equilibrium as the 
experience of God has become secondary to the freedom of man. In 
many ways, the principles now common coin in contemporary Chris- 
tianity differ from the original creative concepts of our movement as 
a circle differs from an ellipse, and for the same reason: they have a 
single focal point, instead of two. 


III 
If there is validity in this interpretation then it has wide implications 
upon our daily tasks. Obviously time will not allow me to deal with 
these, but for illustration we may think in our closing moments about 
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one aspect of our ministry: the preaching function. In the light of 
what has been said, what emphases emerge as most relevant in the 
pulpit today? May I suggest that preaching related to this problem 
must have two rather strange qualities? It will be critical and it will , 
be simply awful. Surely, such words need some elaboration! 

(a) First, there is need for the recovery of the note of criticism. 
That word has become a very narrow one in common usage. It con- 
notes a censorious and nagging attitude. Actually, it’s a much greater 
word than that. For one thing it has some great relatives. For 
“criticism” is closely related in its ancestry to “criterion”, surely one 
of the noble words of our language. And in the sense of clarifying 
and relating the God-centered criterion to life this is an exceedingly 
relevant ministry. To use Lynn Harold Hough’s phrase “the Christian 
criticism of life’? emerges as a primary function of the pulpit. 

Let us picture again John Q. Protestant as he comes into his pew 
on Sunday—or pushes his lawnmower, as the case may be! Like a sea- 
going vessel he is constructed of many separate compartments. The 
chances are that he takes his world view from his American Legion, 
his racial attitudes from his section of the country, his business ethics’ 
from the Chamber of Commerce, his scale of values from the Country 
Club, his denominational affiliation from his grandfather! At least, 
he doesn’t let his left hand know what his right hand is doing! To hold 
up week in and week out the unifying sovereignty of the priority of 
God is no easy task, but there is no escape from it. 

Yes, someone will surely say, but by what authority do we do this? 
Dr. Sockman has given a suggestive figure there. He finds analogy 
in the types of authority functioning on a college campus. At Com- 
mencement time, the college president will say, “By virtue of the author- 
ity vested in me by the Board of Trustees I confer upon you this degree 
with all the rights and privileges appertaining thereto.” Now that is 
one kind of authority, delegated and centralized. But, says Dr. Sock- 
man, when one goes into the class in literature, the professor does not 
open his copy of Shakespeare, place his hand upon the pages of Hamlet, 
and declare, “by the authority vested in me by the Board of Trustees 
I declare that this is great literature.” There is authority in the class- 
room, but its weight is at a different point. It lies in the intrinsic worth 
of the material, and must be self-authenticating for him who will be 


induced to accept and see. 
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While one might wish at times for the former kind of authority, the 
genius of Protestantism lies in the latter kind. But there 7s authority 
residing in a body of experience, an intrinsic persuasion, and a close- 
ness to the deepest needs and realities of human experience. If one 
did not believe this, it would be impossible to preach with any effective- 
ness; when one does believe this he cannot escape the responsibility for 
courageously revealing the gospel often in contrast to alternatives evi- 
denced in contemporary life. When he does that, the note of valid 
“criticism”, in the profound relation to “criterion”, has come into his 
preaching. 

So the preacher who will speak to this generation will find new 
urgency in Jesus’ insistence that no man can serve two masters, for 
either he will love one and hate the other; or he will serve one, and 
despise the other. For we are, as Harold Bosley has said, “preaching 
where the ways part.” 

(b) But this alone is not a gospel. To recover our distinctive good 
news, preaching will be not only critical, but simply awful. Obviously 
we are again using a word in its profounder meaning. But the Chris- 
tian news about God is exceedingly awe-inspiring. And it is simple! 
To our earthbound minds it seems too good to be true. The closer 
one comes to the heart of the gospel the more he is likely to feel as the 
psalmist felt in his own day, “such knowledge is high; I cannot attain 
unto it.” But high or not it is there, and without the awesome testi- 
mony to a seeking, redemptive God the Christian gospel becomes an 
unfinished symphony, devoid of its most majestic theme. 

Do you remember that graphic parable Kirkegaard used to describe 
the Christendom of his time? He pictured a flock of tame geese liv- 
ing in a barnyard. Once a week, said Kirkegaard, the geese gathered 
themselves together in one corner of the barnyard and one of the 
more articulate of them mounted the fence to preach about the wonder- 
ful heritage and destiny of geese. He related the wondrous exploits 
of their fathers who had mounted upon wings and explored the track- 
less wonders of space. He spoke of the goodness of the Creator who 
had endowed geese with wings and put the urge to migrate in their 
hearts. The geese nodded their heads as he spoke but after the bene- 
diction waddled off to their waiting dinners of corn. They spoke of 
the heritage of their fathers who had flown so high and so far, and of 
the goodness of the Creator who had given them wings and even of 
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the eloquence of their ordained goose! All of this, but one thing they 
did not do. They did not fly. Week after week, it was the same, but 
they did not fly. For the barnyard was secure and the corn was good. 

One other thing, Kirkegaard might have said. As time went on, both 
preacher and listeners became immune to the wonder of what was being 
said. Had it not been said many times before? Had they not already 
agreed as to the courage of their fathers and the goodness of the creator ? 
Yet, so few of them ever had flown from the barnyard. Week by week 
it had been the same, why expect much to happen this time? And a 
deadly immunity set in. 

It is a solemn and awful truth that the upreach of man is met by 
the downreach of God, that God walks the garden of the soul calling 
“Adam, where art thou,” that God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself, that neither life nor death can separate us from the 
love of God which was in Christ Jesus, that God is able “to do exceed- 
ingly and abundantly beyond all that we ask or think.” But that’s the 
gospel. It would be better for men to walk away from that as some- 
thing too great for them to believe, than to turn from it as something 
of no consequence. In this the Reformers were indeed right. It is 
a truth of such magnitude and majesty that reason alone cannot en- 
compass it. It can be appropriated only by a faith in which a man 
throws himself upon that God in death or in life. When that note 
comes in again, we shall be speaking to our time, and it will be both 
grand and awful! 

IV 

As you travel a highway there are two kinds of signs. One marks 
a destination, the other indicates a direction. My thesis tonight lays 
no claim to being conclusive. It hopes to have marked a direction. 
It is a generalization and a simplification formulated out of the needs 
of a workaday pastor who necessarily has to ask: where are we in 
our journey ?, that he might know where to take the next step. To say 
that we are suffering from a loss of equilibrium in our central principles, 
that we are confronted by a distortion attendant upon the lost vision 
of God has been my purpose. 

To recover the emphases of criticism and awesomeness seems the 
least we can do. Whether this will save our civilization, I confessedly 
don’t know. When we have done what we can according to our lights 
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we, like all men, are thrown back upon a simple faith in God. Only 
He can judge whether we have warranted another chance. 


Phillips Brooks had the practice of keeping a note-book, a kind of 
spiritual journal. In the second year of his seminary course he made 
three entries which express the final refuge in which we who minister 
must stand. Once he wrote, “We are the builders, but not the archi- 
tects of history.” Again, he put it, “There is a limit to our achieve- 
ment, but none to our attempt.” And once more, “We must answer 
for our actions, God will answer for our powers.” By what other faith 
can we live and work but that? 


ARE ALL GERMANS UNREPENTANT? 


WiLiiamM A. MUELLER 


O NE oft repeated charge is being heard on every side when people 
discuss post-war Germany. It is this: “The German people are 
congenitally bad and unrepentant: German youth has been hopelessly 
poisoned by the virus of Nazism: Germans are cowards: when they 
are on top they strut and bully: when they are down they cringe and 
whine: in short, the Germans are a dangerous lot, utterly and notoriously 
unrepentant and as arrogant as they ever have been.” 

It is quite possible that some of these judgments on post-war Ger- 
many are based on fact. Many Germans are guilty of every one of 
these charges. However Germany’s case would indeed be hopeless if, 
as Erica Mann affirmed on March 1, 1947 before the City Club of 
Rochester, the vast majority of Germans are fervently waiting for Der 
Tag to achieve eventual world dominion. Is this charge true? Are 
there signs of repentance for the enormous crimes that have been com- 
mitted in Germany since 1933? This writer is convinced that there 
are, and some of the evidence is presented herewith. 


I 


Readers of the Christian Century are, no doubt, familiar with the 
message which was addressed to the German people by the Evangelical 
Church of Germany, provisionally reconstituted at Treysa from August 
28 to 30, 1945, but bears repeating. It reads in part: 


The judgment of the wrath of God has descended upon us. The Hand of 
God lies heavily upon us. It is only through the mercy of God that we have 
not been destroyed altogether. Those who knew the work of God have feared 
His wrath and saw it approach. They suffered in that knowledge. 

Today we confess that long before God spoke to us in His wrath He tried 
to reach us with His word of love, but we did not listen. Long before the 
churches were buried in rubble, pulpits had been desecrated and prayers 
grown silent. Shepherds left their folds and let their people die from thirst. 
Congregations deserted their pastors. 


Men like Martin Niemoeller and Hans Asmussen have preached 
repentance to their countrymen, not without encountering spiritual 
resistance among their hearers. Yet these men have openly acknowl- 
edged their own guilt for the sorrows their nation has brought upon 
countless millions of people. 

When the Council of the Evangelical Church in Germany met in 
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Stuttgart from October 18th to 19th, 1945 it addressed the following 

words to the visiting representatives of the World Council of Churches: 

We are the more grateful for this visit as we with our people know our- 

selves to be not only in a great company of sorrow, but also in a solidarity 

of guilt. With great pain do we say: Through us has endless suffering been 

brought to many people and countries. What we have often borne witness 

to in our own congregations that we declare in the name of the whole Church. 

True we have struggled for many years in the name of Jesus Christ against 

the spirit which has found its terrible expression in the nationalist Socialist 

regime of violence, but we accuse ourselves for not being more courageous, 

for not praying more faithfully, for not believing more joyously and for not 
loving more ardently. 


It is a matter of public record that the responsible leaders of the 
World Council of Churches have accepted these declarations at their 
face value so that now the Evangelical Church in Germany is again a 
full member of this ecumenical organization. But there is even more 
conclusive evidence at hand, utterances of individual Germans who on 
various occasions have openly confessed Germany’s guilt as a nation 
and their own involvement in it. 


II 


Here is a letter dated May 15, 1946. The writer is a young man 
of 33, a quiet clerk, with a slight physical handicap, a graduate of the 
German Gymnasium, and a convinced Free Churchman. He hails from 
Gummersbach in the Rhinelands, now in the British zone of occupa- 
tion. He praises the British administration and, in view of the sufter- 
ings of Germans in the eastern parts of Germany, he asks: “Why do 
we fare so well? It is undeserved, I am sure!” Then he adds: 

We suffer hunger but not cruel tortures. Isaiah 24 casts light upon our 
German sorrow. It is my measured judgment that our people has sinned in 
a two-fold way: first, it has robbed God of His glory (Isaiah 42-48) : second- 
ly, we have broken the creator’s laws which are valid for all men. We have 
broken ‘the eternal covenant’, that is, we have lost the awesome respect 
toward the humanity of our neighbors (Jews, Poles, in fact all people not 


congenial to the Nazis including Germans). Particularly serious is the 


usurpation of authority against the ‘the apple of the eye’, that is, the Church 
of the living God. 


Could anything be clearer than that? This man suffers deeply under 
the tragedy that Germans have brought upon the world and themselves. 
He asks American Christians this question: 

What ideas have believers in America concerning our national debacle? I 


for one consider the 12, years of National-Socialist Germany to have been 
an anti-Christian prelude as well as a warning example, and that in every 


; 


se 
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respect. Its essence: the deification of man, “forward in our own strength”, 
the Nazi motto for 1934! Intolerance against Christians. They bridled them- 
selves just a little bit, but after a victory all self-control in this regard would 
have been abandoned. We have ample evidence for this. Said a Gauleiter 
to one of our brethren who was his chauffeur in the East: “Once we have 
won the war we shall root out the Jewish pest”—he meant Christianity. The 
judgment: Complete annihilation. 2 Thess. 2! 


A Baptist layman, a convinced anti-Nazi who, though a customs 
official, never joined the Nazi party, writes under date of April 3, 1946: 


I am glad that I never was a member of the party. In many civil service 
families great sorrow has come due to the dismissal of the breadwinners. We 
must be thankful to our enemies that they have delivered us from the bondage 
of Hitlerism. It is bad that we have lost the war. But I dare maintain that 
had we won the war we Christians would have fared infinitely worse. 


A little later in the year, under date of September 26, 1946 he feels 
constrained to indict the Baptist churches of Germany for their com- 
promising attitude under the Nazi regime. Says he: 


The Church, alas, has not led the fight as it should have. How have I 
warned in many mid-week services here and yonder, and even in Insterburg 
(before 1933 and after) against the “brown pest”, but nobody cared to listen. 
Seldom it happened that Nazi-Baptists were excommunicated from the fellow- 
ship. This was particularly true in the East. No wonder our folk in East 
Prussia must now suffer a double portion of sorrows. 


This man, contrary to the apologetic attitude of many Germans, is 
fully aware of the terrors and cruelties of the Nazi regime. He writes 
in the letter just quoted: 


Stuttgart is one heap of rubble. Hunger and misery are the order of the 
day. That is the “salvation” (Heil) which the “saviours” (Nazi-Heilbringer ) 
have brought us. The only true word of Hitler has become a fact: “Give us 
10 years time and you won't recognize Germany anymore.” It is indescribable 
what bestial cruelties the Nazis have committed. You may believe every- 
thing that is being said and written about this regime of terror. One is full 
of shame to think that one belongs to such a people. Nothing is left to us 
but God’s grace. Because of that fact we are rich in the midst of our dire 
poverty. 


Recently one of the editors of Heute, a German weekly published 
and sponsored by the American military, resigned after writing one last 
editorial in which he upbraided Germans with blazing indignation. A 
seventeen year old lad sent a letter to the paper that augurs well for 
the remaking of German youth. These are his words: 


Sir, this war originated through the guilt of Germany. And each one of 
us must bear part of that guilt. But not only since the end of the war, but 
already since 1939! At that time we felt already this guilt; it oppressed us 
so that there was no room for hurrahs or war enthusiasm. We carried our 
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guilt in the small hand bags when we fled to the air-raid shelters; we carried 
it, too, as we slowly followed in the funeral processions of our beloved dead. 
It is strange but true: there was no*hatred in Germany (I speak thus without 
considering the exceptions, people who were sick and almost possessed). I 
did not hate the bomber-pilot who dropped his bombs upon us nor the soldier 
who killed my nearest kin. 


When the war ended, fear gradually vanished, but the guilt remained. But 
I believe that we do not all bear the same measure of guilt. And besides I 
know that all of us have ample occasion to atone for our guilt. Through love! 


The lad, Helmuth Hartmann, lives in Berlin-Wannsee. He is confi- 
dent of Germany’s future. It lies not, he avers, with those who while 
glibly talking to Americans whine to get some Chesterfield cigarettes. 
Nor with the women who wail “Hunger, Hunger,” nor with the Frat- 
leins (I have nothing against them, but I understand that German 
Luftwaffe officers were anything but continent). No, perhaps the future 
lies with the quiet ones, “who do not indulge in many words, but who 
carry an ideal in their hearts.’”’ He concludes his moving letter with 
these words: 


I believe in the future—even for Germany. I am grateful and happy be- 
cause here in Berlin we received for Christmas “Type I-Biscuits” and because 
we can again speak our mind and because I can write this letter. Things have 
become much brighter in Germany, and one need no longer despair because 
of Germany, even though the men pick up cigarette butts. For me the symbol 
of the new era is the GI moving through our streets. I become glad again 
when, I see a Buick, a Packard-Clipper or a Lincoln-Zephyr, or when I can 
just borrow a copy of LIFE and leaf through it, or when in the movies 
I can see a scene with William Saroyan or when I hear Xavier Cugat or 
Benny Goodman over the AFN Berlin radio. I do not know why all this 
intrigues me,—perhaps it is because all these things symbolize freedom. 


Even a Jewish lad from Heidelberg confesses to being co-guilty be- 
cause of what has happened in Germany. Then he adds rather woe- 
fully : 


_ But Europe will never become one friendly family if the most stubborn of 
its children is reeducated with nothing but blows and misery, 


The deepest note of guilt is, of course, sounded by leaders of the 
Christian Church. The confession of Reinhold von Thadden, chairman 
of the Student Christian Movement of Germany, who during the war 
was the military commander of the city of Louvain in Belgium. When 
he recently visited German prisoners in Belgium a dinner was organ- 
ized in Louvain by Dr. Bruynoghe, professor of the University of 
Louvain, who was Burgomaster of the city during the war. Due to 
Thadden’s influence Monsignor van Waeyenbergh was liberated from 
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prison and the lives of many Belgian hostages saved. Yet he has writ- 
ten: 


ee and who lost four sons in the war, closes this sketch. 

_Are we co-debtors only, in the sense of recent discussion on the concep- 
tion of “collective guilt”, and of “joint responsibility’? No, we are indi- 
vidually guilty a thousand times, wherever greed and tyranny, pride and 
licentiousness, cowardice and deceit, egoism and covetousness, brutality and 
sensuality have made their sinister and unholy effects so far-reaching in the 
collective life of families and professions, of peoples and races. 


“Secret guilt by silence is betrayed”; thus wrote John Dryden long 
ago. Many Germans, collectively as well as individually, have con- 
fessed their guilt in unmistakable terms. The testimonies cited could, 
undoubtedly, be multiplied by the thousands. Bruce Bliven in the 
NEW REPUBLIC in the spring of 1941 admonished us to remember 
“that a country can change; its status is not fixed and immovable.” 
The Englishman Stephen Spender in the PARTISAN REVIEW, the 
winter issue of 1946, has written that “if we can find ten good Germans, 
we can save the spiritual life of Germany. That is to say, if we can 
put ten Germans whom the Germans can respect as being not only 
Germans, but men accepted and listened to by the outside world, into 
touch, through every possible means of freedom of movement and 
publicity, with the German people, and with the outside world, we shall 
have shown the Germans the path that leads them up from despair and 
darkness, the path which also leads them into the European community.” 


There are these ten Germans and many more in Germany to initiate 
a new day for that troubled people. As Christians ours is a still 
greater hope and confidence, for we believe in the power of the living 
God who through Jesus Christ offers redemption and pardon and new- 
ness of life to the lowest and the least. Through our hardness of heart 
or a vindictive peace we may dry the tears of penitence and shame 
that now flow down the faces of many of our enemies of yesterday. Let 
us rather initiate such redemptive forces as will heal their hurt and 
ours and which will bring about a just and durable peace. 
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GENTLEMEN: 


Near the close of my last formal report to you, I offered a series of 
proposals designed to improve and extend the work of this institution, 
and then ended it with a grammatical error. The solecism has been 
called to my attention by only one alert grammaticaster. Whether it 
was noted by others to whom pity is of greater importance than pedantry, 
I cannot say. I hereby make it a part of public record as an act of 
contrition and gratitude; and confess my shame and my thanks, both 
to him who pointed the accusing finger, and to you who so generously 
forbore. To the proposals, however, much more attention has been 
given during the past twelve months and much is to follow. At an ap- 
| propriate point in our meeting today full reports will be given of the 
very considerable work that has been done by committees appointed to 


study and implement the proposals. It is hoped that similarly full dis-_ 


cussion will follow the reports. 

The record of the year’s work here set down will therefore not con- 
tain the most significant of the year’s activities; and yet it will not be 
easy to give an account that does not reflect something of the sense of 


St oe 


urgency to which the proposed new program is a response. Nothing in ~ 
y g Pp $ 


the last year has abated the anxiety in which the world lives; not less 

pressing is the need for re-examining the bases on which our culture 

rests ; not more lightly does the obligation press upon us to bring to bear 

on all man’s actions the radical redemptive energies of the Christian 

faith. A clear understanding of our job in an institution dedicated to 
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the training of competent spiritual leaders is not to be had apart from 
a resolute facing of the bitterness and the bewilderment of the current 
world scene. 


Allow a brief reference to the mid-year meeting of the Board on the 
last day of January. Twenty-five members gave a full morning and 
part of the afternoon to the discussion of certain matters that it was 
thought important to have put before us. The record of our delibera- 
tions will be given in the other reports. At this point it is pertinent 
to observe that for the first time in my experience here, we were able 
to talk freely, critically and at length about the whole educational pro- 
gram for which we are responsible. This is an educational institution 
and education is an intricate, specialized and difficult enterprise. Noth- 
ing, however spectacular and alluring, that does not promise the im- 
provement of the methods and the products of our labor can claim our 
time or fix our interest. In so far as we were able to talk about our 
basic job the January meeting met a real need, and there is good reason 
to think that the purpose for which it was called was well served. We 
need more time for such candor and for the constructive exchange of 
opinion among responsible Christian leaders. 


1. The Student Body 


The final results of the accelerated war program have been reflected 
in our student population this year. The forty-five men in the first year 
group are much more mature, representing as they do the student gen- 
eration whose schooling was interrupted by the war years. Fourteen of 
them are GIs; six are men with CPS experience. This year we have 
had five young women taking regular work with a view to becoming 
full time minister’s assistants or directors of Religious Education. In- 
cluding our graduate scholars the total student body reached ninety-five 
at its maximum count this year. It can be said that more than in most 
student groups there has been the willingness to study the difficulties 
that have from time to time arisen, and student forums under student 
direction and frequent conferences with representative faculty men 
have brought a high sense of seriousness and considerable measure of 
objectivity to the settlement of such problems as have emerged in our 
hill-top society. It is the judgment of the Dean that in spite of the 
very compact schedule under which we operate and the tensions that are 
a part of any normal social operation, the quality of the work of the 
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students has been superior and on the whole gratifying. The catalogue 
reveals the geographical and denominational distribution of the student 
group. The Registrar’s Office, operated with splendid efficiency by 
Miss Ethel Pearson, indicates that our incoming class for September 
1947 will total at least 35. This should bring our full ‘student body in 
to the neighborhood of more than one hundred, which will be much 
nearer our normal situation than has been possible since 1942. The con- 
version of the first floor of Eaton Hall into five apartments for married 
students has been so successful that the Property Committee is con- 
structing an encore on the second floor. The proportion of married 
men applying for enrollment is still higher than we can accommodate, 
and while this will continue for sometime to be a problem, it is not quite 
so stubborn as it threatened to be. 

Our students are busy ; this is as it should be in a professional school. 
But they have time, outside the strict requirements of the curriculum, 
for interests in which the initiative is wholly their own. Every Monday 
night e.g. at 9:15 the Student Lounge has seen a year long series of 
Fellowship Forums in which a wide range of interests has been covered. 
“Is Our Present Opposition to Russia Realism or Aggression?” ; “Ex- 
periences in Clinical Training’; “Recent Political and Religious De- 
velopments in India”; “The Church’s Relation and Responsibility to 
Labor”; “Prayer”; “The Philippine Islands Today”; “The Newspaper 
Strike”; “Notes on Sweden”; “Starving for Uncle Sam”; “Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism in Latin-America”; “The Negro in 
Rochester” ; “Recent Trends in European Student Thinking.” These 
titles are representative of the interests presented. In each case, dis- 
cussion was lead by someone intimately acquainted with the subject, and 
full freedom of debate was encouraged. 


2. The Curriculum 


A curriculum is nothing like so inflexible a pattern as is sometimes 
thought. New interests tempt and old schedules must be revamped. 
The emphasis on functional education in which—to some degree—we 
are participating, affects in important ways the organization of the work 
to be done. This is not easy; on the contrary. This is the second year 
we have operated on a three-term system in order to accomodate our 
curriculum demands to our available time allowance. The transition 
has not been without complications, but such inconveniences and ad- 
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justments as have been necessary have been cheerfully accepted. Com- 
prehensive examinations for the second year class have been instituted. 
These are an effort to provide for the students a period of intensive cor- 
related review of all the fields studied to date, and to give the faculty 
a general estimate of the measure to which the students have achieved 
an integrated intellectual perspective. This new venture is obviously 
somewhat foreboding to those students who have not shared it hitherto 
but once accustomed to its permanent place in the educational process, 
it should be looked forward to with eagerness instead of apprehension. 

For the first time in some years we have made an effort to launch a 
directed program of physical education. Our facilities are much more 
adequate than our use of them, and the need of regular recreational ex- 
ercise is undisputed. Dr. Walter Campbell of the University of Roch- 
ester began, in the middle of November, to come for two afternoons a 
week to our gymnasium. He has carried through a program which has 
maintained a fairly consistent level of participation, though the number 
of students has never been high. His chief need is for indoor equip- 
ment, mats, bars, etc. He is sure that if such paraphernalia can be se- 
cured, his plans for another year can be more attractive to more stu- 
dents. This, however, is only a beginning, though a fairly encouraging 


one. 


3. The Faculty 


We suffered the sudden and irreparable loss of Professor Earle Ben- 
nett Cross the day after the close of the first term. His long and con- 
spicuous service to the institution was appropriately celebrated in a mov- 
ing memorial service in the Chapel on December 4, 1946. The generous 
and cooperative spirit of Professor Emeritus Earnest W. Parsons 
brought him at once into Dr. Cross’ classroom where he carried on 
with the ease and competence with which he served the School before 
his retirement. He has agreed to continue as interim in the department 
of Old Testament until a permanent successor is found. 

Professor Albert Terrell Rasmussen, who a year ago was elected to 
the department of Christian Ethics and Sociology, has taken hold of his 
work in the sort of way that proves the wisdom of his appointment. 
Professor Trost has been on sabbatical leave since February, studying 
in Union Seminary, New York in the field of Adult Education. The 
members of the faculty who a year ago were under the medical necessity 
of moderating their teaching activities are now back on full schedule 
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and, having learned the Christian and therapeutic grace of caution, are " 


doing their work with customary: vigor. 

Our work of supervising student activities in the many fields in which 
our men and women work has been somewhat more effectively organ- 
ized by Professor Willkens, and its execution distributed among several 
of the faculty. The complete statement of the statistical record shows 
that seventy-one different churches of twelve denominations have had 
eighty of our students in regular supervised work,—but this falls far 
short of indicating the amount of work involved either by the students 
or their faculty counsellors. Professors Baker, Rasmussen, Morrison, 
Willkens and Poteat have had episcopal responsibilities in twenty differ- 
ent church areas which they have visited at least twice during the first 
two terms, conferring with parishioners and church officials in the 
effort to check personally the quality of service our students are render- 
ing. One great need—providing continuity of church life and program 
in situations where the student-pastor tenure is of necessity brief and 
discontinuous—is in the way of being met. The faculty advisors in 
these areas can help supply continuity that will survive the coming and 
going of student leadership. 

The whole subject of Field Work Supervision is, however, only in its 
beginning. Recognition of this fact is seen by the provision of the 
Board at the mid-year meeting for the appointment of a full-time direc- 
tor of Field Work. The term now applies only to student pastoral 
work ; but the principle that inspires such limited application calls for its 
extension into all the areas where the minister will be expected to pro- 
vide leadership. This is the basis for our proposal gradually to work 
our students into supervised contacts with industry, management, labor, 
mental and correctional and judicial institutions. Until this becomes 
an integral part of our directed educational process, it will be left to 
whimsical or haphazard and therefore dangerous contacts. We have 
had too much of that sort of thing to be satisfied with anything less than 
a realistic effort to provide practical, workshop understanding of all the 
tension areas, to all the students who come here for training. 


The members of our faculty are widely useful in many ways that 
are outside the necessity of tabulation, yet which deserve mention. Na- 
tional religious boards and organizations draw heavily on the expert 
participation of our men. Local and community issues seek counsel 
in problem situations that call for conscientious and impartial judgment. 
Twice during the year Professor Nixon has served as mediator in man- 
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agement-labor disputes, a role in which he has been distinguished and 
successful for many years. Dean Baker, aside from his assiduous de- 
votion to the endless details of his office takes time to work with local 
social agencies, to act as chairman on the important Curriculum Commit- 
tee of the Northern Baptist Board of Education and the Federal Coun- 
cil Commission on Pastoral Services. At the request of the Federal 
Council Professor Morrison compiled a book for the Commission on 
Worship, dealing with the celebration of Christmas, which has won ex- 
travagant commendation; and because of the need for a resource book 
for one of his elective offerings, he has completed a definitive anthology 
of religious poetry to be published by Harper and Brothers in the fall. 
Besides conducting a highly successful post-Easter tour with the Chorus 
Professor Lehman has served as director, soloist and speaker at seven 
conferences, the most important of which perhaps was the Music-Drama 
Conference at Green Lake, Wisconsin. He has shared his time with 
forty-three churches of various denominations, and led the Chorus at 
important Rochester meetings, notably the Niemoeller Mass Meeting 
at the Eastman Theater and the annual concert at Rochester Rotary in 
April. Professor Branton was a member of the University Mission 
Team under the auspices of the Federal Council at the University of 
Iowa. He will be lecturing at Union Theological Seminary in New York 
this summer. Professor Mueller lectured at the Indiana Baptist Min- 
ister’s Conference, preached at various points between Portland, Maine 
and Milwaukee and declined an invitation to speak at the Baptist World 
Alliance in Copenhagen. Professor Rasmussen, serving as interim at 
the Congregational Church in Fairport, salvaged a precarious situation, 
put the church on its feet, aided in securing a minister and gracefully 
withdrew. ' 
Such labor—for it is indeed nothing less—is largely unrecompensed 
save as one’s sense of satisfaction accrues to one’s fortune. The num- 
ber of articles, monographs, syllabi and books produced annually by our 
faculty members would be impressive if the authors’ modesty did not 
forbid its compilation. In addition to such desk stints is the unending 
response to the churches here and there which call for help in their 
times of trouble. No effort is made to secure a statistical record of such 
service, but in the absence of such a statement no suspicion of extra- 
curricular inaction should be allowed to rest on men already overbur- 
dened with the multitude of their services. The president reports that 
a minimum estimate of the students (to speak of one sort of audience) 
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to whom he has spoken in institutions as far east as Yale and as far 
west as the University of Wisconsin and as far south as Duke University 
would total 7000. It is in such contacts that the claims of the Christian 
ministry are most effectively presented to young men who, more alert 
than their elders to the crisis of their times, are less sure than their 
elders as to how the crisis will be turned. 

The monthly faculty dinners begun two years ago in the interests of 
developing cross-fertilization and intercommunication between depart- 
ments, has been continued with advanced success. This factor of mod- 
ern education so needed and so easily neglected is being taken very 
seriously by us. The result is a growing sense of professional comrade- 
ship in one task. This is a theological school; therefore all the dis- 
ciplines should ultimately gear into the experience of theology. It is 
not easy to achieve this sort of thing, but the fragmentation of the spe- 
cialistic approach to learning has convinced most educators that there 
must be discovered new ways by which all learning can ‘unite in a dis- 
ciplined coordination that will provide direction, balance, and confidence 
to the learner. This, plus the workshop or functional emphasis, is the 
clear direction of most effective professional training today. 


4. The Library 


During the past fiscal year the number of accessions amounted to 
1,140, a decrease of 82 books over last year, of which 183 were gifts and 


109 bound periodicals. Our total number of accessions, as of May Ist, 
1947, is 85,284. 


During the year a total of 669 titles was classified. The 5,117 cards 
filed in the official catalog represent 3,779 new cards, 692 temporary 
cards, and 646 replacements. In addition, 1,054 cards were filed in 
the shelf list catalog, 44 in the Baptistiana file, and 52 in the sermon 
index, or a total of 6,367 cards filed. 


The total number of books circulated for the present year amounted 
to 10,884 as compared with 11,995 for the previous year. There has 
been a marked increase in the use of the Reading Room by students dur- 
ing the day. The post-war period has been characterized by a greater 
zeal for learning on the part of students in their use of library facilities. 
It is not unusual to have one half of the student body studying in the 
Reading Room at one time. 
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Miss Eleanor Lussow, who joined the staff as Reference Librarian a 
year ago in February, has rendered most satisfactory service in that 
capacity. 

Miss Ethel F. Sayre has again served the library in a part-time 
capacity. No one knows the collection better than does Miss Sayre and 
her services this year, as in former years, have been greatly appreciated. 

The members of the library staff have been carrying on their respec- 
tive duties in splendid fashion, particularly during the second semester 
while the Librarian has been on sabbatical leave studying at Union 
Theological Seminary and Columbia University. For their cooperation 
during his absence, “he desires to take this occasion to record his grati- 
tude.” 


5. Changes 


All advance involves change and what we are planning to do to im- 
prove the quality of our work and enlarge our contacts, will involve 
change. The contemplated return of Professor Winthrop S. Hudson 
to Administrative and Faculty obligations after three years with the 
University of Chicago brings promise of a realistic administrative ap- 
proach to the wider publics toward which we may seem, for some years, 
to have been indifferent. Specific reference to this development is to 
be found in the report of the Planning Committee and the special Com- 
mittee on Public Relations of the Board of Trustees. At this point it 
is mentioned as a change that should bring significant advances along 
many lines of interest: alumni, general contacts, community service, 
pastoral appointments and change, etc. In this connection we may men- 
tion our hope that we shall be able to supply to the community more in 
the way of special lectures and featured programs. This year the 
Rauschenbusch and Ayer Lectures were outstanding, the former by 
Dr. Daniel Day Williams of the University of Chicago, the latter by 
Dr. Henry Nelson Weiman, currently associated with the New School 
of Social Research in New York. Dr. Robert James McCracken of the 
Riverside Church preached the devotional sermons, and Rev. Gene 
Bartlett of Columbia, Missouri, delivered the Alumni Oration. The 
offerings of the latter two are found elsewhere in this issue of the Bul- 
letin, and the work of Drs. Williams and Weiman will in due time 
appear in book form. These lectures are not well attended by local 
people. Here is something that should be studied and corrected. Does 
there not rest an obligation on us to bring to Rochester, and to take 
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to other communities—under the auspices of this School—the best 
thought that is available to the understanding of our times? How can 
we best cultivate a response to such a program? 

This year at Oxford, Ohio, the first Nationwide Interseminary Con- 
ference is to be held. For three years, preparations of a unique and far- 
reaching sort have been in progress. Unlike student conferences of 
earlier days, this will bring together hundreds of men who will have 
already given supervised classroom study to the data that will be the 
basis for a week of concentrated seminar discussion under expert lead- 
ers. No aspect of the modern world will be allowed to remain outside 
the scope of the conference. Its intention is to know accurately the 
nature of the Christian obligation at this hour and to discover and pro- 
ject an overall Christian strategy. The reason for referring to this in 
this context is to point out that this generation of American theological 
students is relating itself to its job as none before it has ever done. 
Each seminary in the country is allowed to send a third of its student 
body as delegates. What the influence of this third will be upon the 
the national divinity school student population in the next few years is 
incalculable. It is certain to be very great. Churches may be laggard 
and timid, some leaders may be cautious and servile, but the temper 
and action of students and leaders in the top grade professional theo- 
logical schools reflect no such negative qualities now. 

We at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School are the beneficiaries of a 
vital, liberal, spiritual legacy which must constantly be reinvested. That 
such a significant conference is being held at Oxford is not unrelated to 
the vision and devotion of some men whose names are forever to be 
associated with this School. There is no truly constructive and liberal 
' movement in American religious thought and action that does not ap- 
propriate either insights drawn from our history or seek the counsel of 
those currently associated here. This is another way of saying what 
we must not allow ourselves to forget: this institution is a property 
prized throughout the world and its obligation is therefore to be prop- 
erly assessed only within a world context. We must, moreover, resist 
every inclination to pride or narrowness that would limit us to the com- 
pass of a lovely hill-top, a distinguished city, a teeming State, or even 
a restless nation. Rochester’s business interests are spectacularly world- 
wide. The daring of her great enterprisers has made them so. The 
representatives of our school have ranged no less widely and with no 
less daring. What we plan and do in the next two or three years can 
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either validate our heritage anew or cancel it forever. With great 
patience and wisdom those of your number asked to serve on special 
committees during the year have given themselves to their assignments. 
I thank them cordially and add a special word of gratitude to the Chair- 
man of the Board, Arthur James Gosnell, upon whom the greatest tax 
of time and devotion has been levied. 

This is no time to reduce taxes! Sixteen years ago the generosity 
and vision of many devoted friends changed a vineyard on this hill to 
a production center of great loveliness and convenience. Has not the 
time come for developments comparably significant in directions deter- 
mined by the vastly changed state of world affairs? There are other 
vineyards that need tending. What answer are we going to give to the 
call for skilled husbandmen? We know not how to keep silent and we 
dare not evade. The mind will respond to the heart that is not afraid. 
“Nature” said Wordsworth “never yet betrayed the heart that loved 
her.”” God, we paraphrase, never failed the heart that dared. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Epwin McNEILu PorTeat 
May 26, 1947 
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The Modern Message of the M inor’ Prophets. Raymond Calkins, New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1947. Pp. ix+205. $3.00. 


The author of this interesting book feels, and with much justifica- 
tion, that there is a widespread lack of understanding and use of those 
Old Testament documents which are unfortunately known as _ the 
“minor” prophets. Attempting to remedy in some measure this condi- 
tion he undertakes to indicate their value not only for their own time 
but for all times. He believes that “these Minor Prophets share the — 
characteristic of the Bible as a whole: the timelessness and universality 
of its message”. Accordingly he presents these books to his readers — 
in the chronological order which much recent Old Testament scholar- 
ships accepts. After a brief but valuable introductory chapter entitled — 
“The Book of the Twelve” he discusses in order these men of religion — 
and patriotism and the literary product which appears under their ~ 

7 


names. The treatment is a combination of historical background, lit- 
erary introduction and analysis, interpretation of the prophet’s thought 
for his own day and the application of that thought~to the problems 
of life and conduct which men face to-day. 


Much of what he has done has been done often before and the author 
freely acknowledges his indebtedness to several works. But he has 
chosen well his authorities and has brought to his own task a concise- 
ness and a freshness which make the volume interesting reading. There 
are very few hesitant or false steps in his discussion and the insights 
which the author brings from his own long and wide experience are 
on the whole excellent. 


As an introduction to a clearer understanding of the meaning and 
value of an important but neglected part of the Jewish sacred writings 
for the interested layman or minister the book will render no little 
service. Scholars could learn from it how to make their findings intel- 
ligible and interesting to those who have not trodden and cannot 
follow their careful ways, and teachers of the Bible, both lay and 
professional, can find much that is instructive and helpful. 

Minor flaws can be found; they are scarcely worth mentioning. In — 
this useful work Dr. Calkins has added to his stature as an interpreter — 
of religious literature and life, and that stature was considerable before — 
its publication. EK. W. P. 
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Both Feet on the Earth. Herbert Rust: Stamford, Conn., The McKean ~ 
Press, 1947. Pp. 192. $2.50. 
After more than half a century in the ministry, Rev. C. H. Rust, who | 
from Dec., 1906 to Jan., 1918, was pastor of the old Second Baptist 
Church in Rochester, now the Baptist Temple, has given us in this 
volume the mature results of his reflection upon life and religion. 
218 
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_ In spite of its sinister side, we may conclude that life on this earth 
1s pretty good after all; and, instead of introducing it to our children 
as an evil world, we shall do well to give them, by example and shared 
appreciations, a firm belief in the possibilities of life on this earth. 
The here and now is Man’s golden age. It is up to him to make the 
will of God and the will of man one on this earth. As he gives him- 
self to this task, religion will be for him no other-worldly flight, but, 
as with Jesus, whom we shall meet along the regular roadways of life, 
it will seek to realize a Kingdom of righteousness and brotherhood here 
and now. Jesus is “the Man Ahead”, and that love which is the ful- 
filling of the law of life had its most perfect exemplification in Him. 
Prayer is an outreach to grasp the fullest realization of life; its com- 
pletest expression is the deed, for God does not do for us what we 
can do for ourselves. We must learn to channel love in the social 
and economic order; while there is no perfected plan for society, the 
basic social institution, the family, affords the best available clue to a 
new-world order. Human beings are the great adventure of the 
universe, which affords inexhaustible resources for its successful out- 
come. The very laws of life are friendly, but we must know and obey 
them. The very mind of Deity itself is in them. Life thus fulfilled 
may look beyond its present span with confidence and hope. Such are 
some of the high points of the discussion, but no brief summary can 
suggest the wide-ranging variety of this volume, its frequent appeal to 
science, its ventures into philosophy, its flights into poesy, its humanistic 
appreciations and its optimistic view of Ife. You have a chance to re- 
think your view of life and religion against the background of the 
author’s. HB Re 


The Abolition of Man. C.S. Lewis. Macmillan. 61 pp. 


C. S. Lewis has achieved the distinction of being a vogue, both in 
Britain and America. Not to have read “The Screwtape Letters” is 
as grave a dereliction as failing to keep up with Test Matches in 
Cricket or the World’s Series in Baseball. For the most part Mr. 
Lewis has cultivated his popularity by radio talks which have later 
been produced in small books. Geared to the radio level, they have 
been sufficiently simple to be understood. His phantasies are another 
matter—difficult of understanding in any medium! 

This new book is as brief as “Beyond Personality”, ““The Case for 
Christianity”, etc., that have been so widely listened to and read, but 
it was not heard on the BBC. It deals with matters far too involved 
for radio following. Indeed, since it is a series of three lectures deliv- 
ered at the University of Durham, it presents Lewis in a new medium. 
There is something vaguely suggestive of Chesterton without his often 
overly clever verbalantics. “75 

It seems two impish writers, to whom he gives fictitious names, wrote 
a book he pseudonymously calls “The Green Book”, the burden of which 
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was that education should inculcate the idea that instinct is the basis 
for all value judgments. This, Lewis observes, is the sort of nonsense 
that has been in vogue among “moderately educated young men of the 
professional classes during the period between the two wars.” 

This sets Lewis off in a lively discussion in which he argues that a ; 
continuation of this sort of error will end in the abolition of man. The 
reason for its repudiation is his contention that “if we are to have 
values at all we must accept the ultimate platitudes of Practical Rea- 
son as having absolute validity: that any attempt, having become skep- 
tical about these, to reintroduce value lower down on some supposedly — 
more ‘realistic’ basis, is doomed.” This ultimate validity is found in 
what he calls the Tao, the Taoist term under which all Natural Law, 
Traditional Morality or the First Principles of Practical Reason, are 
subsumed. These are given, and there never will be a radically dif- — 
ferent new value judgment that is outside the Tao. 

As a sort of appendix he gives a brief series of moral precepts from 
several ancient and diverse cultures that unite in their moral direction. 
It is far from ‘complete, though perhaps sufficiently typical for his pur- — 
pose. It would have helped if it could have come as-an introduction — 
instead of as an addendum. . 

Whether Mr. Lewis makes his case will be argued by those who dis- — 
agree with his hypothetical Tao; but it will not be disputed that he 
speaks persuasively and with charm in behalf of his basic contention 
that if Humanity is to Survive and Progress, it must obey the moral — 
law that is basic to itself; that is, in the words of a modern anthropol- — 
ogist, “pan-human and universal.” If it is not explicated fully in the 
Tao, it is time we found out where and what it is. There will then be 
no dissent from Lewis’s ingenious and sparkling argument that we 
must not allow science in particular or culture in general to depart from 
it lest man, by such an excursion, in the process be abolished. 
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The Luminous Path. Rufus M. Jones. Macmillan. 160 pp. 


Dr. Jones is eighty-four years old and this is his thirty-sixth book. — 
Those who have heretofore been refreshed by his bright spirit will read — 
this and hope he will live to write his thirty-seventh. : 

Much fresh concern is being exhibited by Christian thinkers con- 
cerning the saintly vocation. Fenelon furnishes the Bishop's Book for 
Lent in 1947; John Haynes Holmes’ Community Church on 34th Street — 
and Park Avenue has a little chapel dedicated to St. Francis where — 
busy New Yorkers can go in for meditation. It is more than an un- — 
confessed wish to escape from the clatter and push of much of modern 
life. It is a part of the realization that our lives have accumulated a — 
threatening deficit that is to be repaired only by going deeper to find — 
the wealth and satisfaction that spiritual experience alone can provide. 
There are spiritual researchers in Trabuco Canyon and elsewhere, and 
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the literature of all ages and peoples is being studied to find new in- 
sights and techniques of saintly living. It is not too much or too soon. 

Dr. Jones plots the path of the saints with a somewhat different in- 
tention by telling in this series of charming essays the story of some. 
of those who have found the luminous way. He has spent years learn- 
ing of them their secrets and because he has found them exciting instead 
of dull, native rather than alien, he shares his findings with those who 
would like to share their spiritual achievements. A saint, he says, is 
one who has revealed the experience of this presence of the living God 
im a supreme degree. This is no via negativa. He is eager to bear 
his testimony against the danger of over-emphasis on this phase of 
_ saintly living. It is, rather, something that all who want it can have. 

His stories begin with Paul, an activist if there ever was one, and 
end with Horace Bushnell, another. St. Francis, Catharine of Sienna, 
Jacob Boehme, and other famous saints are charmingly described. He 
even thinks Erasmus, whom he once discredited, is an authentic, though 
uncanonized saint. Nor will one dissent to his modest and tender claim 
that the lovely boy he lost at eleven fully met the credentials set forth 
in his definition. 

This is a good book to read. Much of modern life obliterates the 
record of lives that in other days of tumult and imprecation achieved 
the beauty and stature of holiness. And if we deny that there is no 
hope for this achievement in our times, the life of Rufus Jones is the 
perfect rebuttal. Escape literature this may be, but what can be said 
against escaping into the company of those who have followed ‘The 
Luminous Trail’’? 


“The Gospel, the Church and the World.” Interseminary Series Vol. 111. 
Edited by Kenneth Scott Latourette. Harper Brothers. 224 pp. 


Seldom has a small book attempted more. Editor Latourette sets 
the contributors an imposing task; “Do the Christian faith and the 
Church by their essential nature warrant us in looking toward them 
with such confidence? Christians must face with all the objectivity 
which they can command the questions which the age propounds to 
them. We must not be content with facile and ready made replies.” 

The writers respond with serious enthusiasm. These are not aca- 
demic essays to feed the publisher’s presses. The deadline is in the 
events of history and these Christian thinkers feel the pressure to artic- 
ulate an honest Christian answer. 

For that reason these papers will serve a larger public than the dele- 
gates to the scheduled interseminary conference in June 1947 for 
whom they were designed as study material. Any book with such an 
announced purpose will in this day attract eager and critical attention 
by seminarians of other years and many a questing lay person. 

Anyone hoping for eight easy lessons on “how Christianity can 
save democracy and civilization” will be disappointed. Preponderantly 
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this is a “strangers and pilgrims” interpretation of the Christian’s role 
in a world which is “a vale of soul making.’ Witness Pittenger; “No 
statement of the Christian Gospél is really valid which lacks the 
eschatological note, refusing to see that gospel’s implication for eternity 
by reason of preoccupation with human events alone.” And R. Niebuhr 
speaks of the “long nurtured illusion of social progress which leads 
men to believe that the meaning of human existence must be realized 
in some organization dwelling on the planet.” The editor in his chap- 
ter on the historical perspective warns of the decay inherent in secu- 
larized humanitarianism, citing communism as an example, but con- 
cludes with the energizing paradox “that while the Kingdom of God 
is never to come in history, yet they (Christians) must always have 
as the prayer which directs their efforts ‘Thy will be done on earth as 
it is in heaven.’ All of which serves as a wholesome corrective of 
secularizing trends but could become a way of escape. Of the Chris- 
tian community and the Roman Empire Dr. Latourette says “most of 
the main currents of life outside religion were but slightly affected. 
: Christianity was not the cause of the illnesses which brought 
that ancient world to its end but, it did not cure them.’ Should this 
be a mere statement of fact, or a warning against a too “out of this 
worldly” interpretation of the religion of Jesus? 

Professor Homrighausen, in “The Christian Vocation Today”, 
writes “It is not (sic) encouraging to note that the great scientists of 
our day are anxious men. . . ?” It is not very encouraging to 
think of these anxious scientists trying to find the answers in Section 
I, “The Gospel.” For readers conditioned in traditional modes of 
theological expression the first three chapters are eloquent and inspir- 
ing reaffirmations of the foolishness that is wisdom. <A few will audibly 
wonder why neo-orthodoxy is considered any less “facile and ready 
made” than unrelieved dogmatism. But what of the anxious scientists, 
editors, statesmen who, we could hope, might look here for help, or 
will be preached to by these young men? One could wish that a word 
in Dr. Shafer’s chapter could have been before all the writers; “What 
is essentially true in Christianity must be susceptible to statement in 
modern terms and with the use of the thought patterns of today, or it 
cannot be true.” 

But there is something to start a ferment in every chapter. R. Nie- 
buhr has a weighty word on the difference the object of responsibility 
makes to democracy and another on the church as social pioneer. The 
obstacles to such pioneering are pointed up by John Bennett in his 
chapter on “The Limitations of the Church.” Confessedly unhappy 
in his assigned role of devil’s advocate he probes honestly but lovingly. 
The needed restoration of the family as living center of religious nur- 
ture and ceremonial is stressed by both Doctors Shafer and Homrig- 
hausen. The editor is optimistic for Protestantism in his chapter on 
The Church and Society but Professor Bennett inclined to remember 
the disproportionate influence of the Roman church in American life. 
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__ This is a low cost opportunity for “old grads” to renew their youth 
like the eagles, tackling great subjects with the guidance of strong 
Christian thinkers, and formulating what they would say if they had 
a chance to speak their minds at the Interseminary Conference. 

Vick Fens 


Does God Exist? A. E. Taylor. Macmillan, 1947, Ppsl72Z232.00: 


In the death of Alfred E. Taylor, Professor of Moral Philosophy 
at Edinburgh and St. Andrews, Christianity lost one of its most scholar- 
ly and able apologists. A devout Anglican, Professor Taylor’s recog- 
nized accomplishments in classical and modern philosophy were equalled 
by his discerning treatments of religious topics. Selections from his 
many writings are herewith listed as an aid to any minister who is 
seeking a thoughtful, but sympathetic, guide to the field of Christian . 
philosophy: ‘““Theism” (article in Hasting’s E.R.E.) ; “The Vindication 
of Religion” (in Contemporary British Philosophy, 2nd series) ; Plato, 
The Man and His Work (1926); Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus 
(1928) ; Philosophical Studies (1934); The Faith of a Moralist, Gif- 
ford Lectures (1930) ; and The Christian Hope of Immortality (1938). 

It is with regret that Professor Taylor’s final work, under review, 
must be judged to be of a quality considerably less than that of his 
best. Written in 1939, this essay in natural theology seeks to give 
grounds for hope “during these dark days’’ by fulfilling two purposes: 
(1) to show that many widely entertained “scientific” objections to 
theism are unsound; and (2) to explain why a belief in God can be 
reasonably held. While one can’t “demonstrate” the existence of God, 
“a man cannot be expected to receive anything as (a revelation) from 
God until he is at least satisfied that it is reasonable to believe that there 
is Some One to make the communication.” 

Of the two purposes just stated, the first is carried out fairly suc- 
cessfully in Chs. 2-3, where many so-called scientific objections are 
shown to depend on the illegitimate extension of certain empirical find- 
ings beyond their field of application. For example, to use the Principle 
of the Conservation of Energy as proof of a mechanistic philosophy is 
bad science and bad philosophy. Professor Taylor’s second purpose, 
to show the reasonableness of belief in God, does not, however, fare 
so well. Never a writer blessed by succinctness, his argument con- 
tinually wanders up interesting by-paths, leaving the central theme diffi- 
cult to follow and to evaluate. The essence of his proposal is that 
the facts gathered by our most trustworthy sciences indicate, not only 
purpose in nature, but a moral and controlling purpose of nature as a 
whole. Such a purpose, it is said, is intelligible only by reference to a 
morally good, intelligent Being beyond nature, 1e., God. pap 

The argument begins (Ch. 4) with an attempted proof that mind is 
an underived and original feature of the universe; it couldn’t have 
“emerged.” This argument, used by Stout years ago, suffered severe 
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criticism and never achieved wide acceptance, but it is characteristic of 
Taylor’s technique in this book that he makes no attempt to answer 
the relevant objections. To buttress his point, Taylor adduces evi- 
dence from biology of “prospective adaptation,’ where an animal per- 
forms actions which, though of no use to itself, will prove beneficial 
to yet unborn members of the species. In an able and stimulating 
section he then argues that ‘“‘natural selection” could not possibly lead 
to the development of an intelligent, self-conscious species. Taking 
this as proved, Taylor candidly notes what most theologians forget, 
namely, that none of this is sufficient to warrant an inference to theism. 
The presence of purposive activities within nature does not reveal a 
unified purpose of nature, much less one that rests in a Being who is 
both all-powerful and good. At this stage, the facts are compatible 
with polytheism; or, if the waste and cruelty in nature be kept in mind, 
with a demonology. 

For these reasons, the crux of the argument comes in Ch. 5, where 
moral considerations are presented as the proper supplement which 
allows us to reason to a beneficent Creator and to immortality. The 
moral argument is too well known to require presentation here, except 
to note that Taylor’s treatment is seriously weakened by his failure to 
mark the differences between “natural laws” and “moral laws” (see 
p. 93). Still, the argument is impressive, not subject to any off-hand 
dismissal, and certainly worthy of more serious attention than non- 
theists have generally accorded it. With regard to Taylor’s present 
version of the argument, Taylor himself seems painfully aware of its 
principal flaw (see pp. 96-97): all of the premises are hypothetical, 
whereas to get a satisfactory conclusion it would have to be shown that 
as a matter of fact one supreme purpose is revealed in nature. Tay- 
lor, always honest, confesses that an act of faith is necessary before 
the argument is convincing. All that one can say to this is: if the 
conclusion is a matter of faith, the preceding five chapters of reason- 
ing about evidence were an unnecessary tour de force. 

The next chapter (6) ought logically to have followed Ch. 4, for 
Taylor sets out to meet some of Hume’s objections to “design in nature.” 
The discussion, however, soon wanders off into a not clearly relevant 
examination of “self-consciousness.” In Ch. 7, Taylor returns to his 
main argument, and proposes to show that, though hypothetical, the 
hypothesis is a reasonable one. But no criterion of reasonableness is 
offered, and after much talk, one’s choice in the matter is again made 
to depend on an act of faith (p. 122). The final chapter will afford 
interesting reading to all, for there we have the unusual spectacle of 
a critical scholar attempting to show that it is reasonable to accept the 
historical assertions of Christianity about the Virgin Birth, the Resur- 
rection, and so on. Writing in a fine irenical spirit, Taylor makes 
some excellent comments on that shallow rationalism which narrows 
the meaning of “proof” and “evidence” in a question-begging manner. 
But it all ends in anti-climax: if you accept certain postulates, Christian 
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dogma is reasonable; but if you refuse to accept these postulates, or do 
accept others, Christian dogma isn’t reasonable at all. This, one must 
remark, is not merely true; it is a truism. The point, however, which 
occasioned the writing of the book was: is it reasonable to accept the 
Christian postulates? It would seem, at the end of the book, that the 
question remains unanswered. More puzzling is the fact that Taylor 
is the last person one would expect to make the choice of fundamental 
categories a matter of arbitrary preference. All of his writings abound 
in biting criticisms of just such scepticism; indeed, the presentation of 
the theistic scheme in the book at hand depends for its rationale on the 
assertion that we can know basic facts about our world and that to such 
truths individual preferences are irrelevant. It is disconcerting to find 
this principle, which guided the writing of the book, abandoned at the 
end. Finally, if the ‘‘reasonableness” of Christian theism depends on 
the preferences one may happen to have, it seems evident that increas- 
ing numbers of persons are going to prefer systems of belief which are 
either more confident of their foundations or less pretentious in their 
assertions. Our contemporaries are likely to opine, with McTaggart, 
that the best reason for not believing Christianity is that there are no 
good reasons for believing it. The reviewer cannot believe that Taylor 
would have accepted this latter conclusion and, therefore, cannot believe 
that Taylor’s last book adequately represents his most mature thought. 
It is hoped that these criticisms will provoke, rather than discourage, 
the buying of the book. It is the most easily accessible of the works 
of a great Christian, and, among the current crop of books on religion, 
one is not likely to find so much for so reasonable a price. H.R. H. 


The Meaning of Existence. Charles Duell Kean. Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1947. Pp. 220. $3.00. 


Writing with a sincerity, almost an anguish, that is conveyed to the 
reader, Charles Duell Kean (Rector of Grace Episcopal Church, Kirk- 
wood, Mo.) attempts “to discover a basic and underlying meaning for 
human experience that will permit men to make sense out of this con- 
fused modern world.” Kirkegaard is taken as his master and guide, 
with Niebuhr and Tillich as lesser lights, but Kirkegaard’s inadequate 
appreciation of the social nature of experience is, we are promised, to 
be made good by an unequivocal reliance upon modern science. 

The larger purpose of the book must be judged a total failure. The 
first half (Chs. 1-6), dealing with those areas which touch upon “the 
social nature of man,” is a baffling mixture of pontifical assertions 
of the dubious and a weighty parade of the obvious. The latter day 
Kirkegaardians seem to suffer from a common unhappy affliction, the 
passion for offering platitudes as profundities. Turning the pages at 
random, one meets statement after statement like the following: “Man 
exists . . . Man exists”; “Economic activity is one of man’s major 
interests on the level of history”; “Men have to earn their livelihoods 
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.. . %; “The cycle of birth and death is inescapable” ; “People can- 
not avoid history.” And so on endlessly, with little elucidation of why 
we need to be reminded of these things, as perhaps we do. Another 
stylistic vice which besets the school is a straining after startling para- 
dox which results in making surprising assertions that, upon examina- 
tion, turn out to be almost banal. For example, we read: “Recogniz- 
ing the fact of necessity makes one aware that most of the talk about 
‘free enterprise’ is meaningless.” If true, hardly a more important 
matter could be urged upon the attention of our society. But Kean 
doesn’t really mean it, for we later learn that what the sentence does 
mean is: a study of men’s actions in political and economic situations 
“demonstrates that on the level of history man’s freedom is only rela- 
tive.” Since no one ever dreamed that political and economic action 
takes place “absolutely” outside of given historical conditions, it is 
difficult to see more than an empty verbalism in that startling first sen- 
tence. This illustration could be duplicated ad nauseam. 

The only thing of value to be gleaned from Chs. 1-6 is the oppor- 
tunity of seeing exhibited, with suicidal clarity, the standard confusion 
among existentialists with respect to their employment of the key 
concept of “transcendence.” Man is not only within history; he tran- 
scends history, and there are several ways in which he does so: by 
memory, by anticipation, by judgment, by creative activity in which 
he acts upon his environment as well as being acted upon (pp. 64-67). 
So runs the analysis, and there is nothing in it, so far, with which any 
naturalist or materialist would quarrel. Note that these activities (re- 
membering, etc.) are the empirical referents of the concept of tran- 
scendence, and, taken together, constitute its meaning. But this credible 
meaning of transcendence is soon dropped, and the same word is en- 
dowed with a new meaning which is left unspecified. Transcendence 
now means that we somehow “transcend time”, but (alas!) not com- 
pletely: “Man may be able to transcend history, but he is not able to 
step out of it altogether” (p. 79; cf. pp. 69, 71, 73). Thus the paradox 
is generated; man is caught between the opposing realms of spirit and 
of history. “On the one hand, man is obviously within history, sub- 
ject to fate and responding in terms of necessity . . . ; on the other 
hand, man transcends history and appears to have an intellectual exist- 
ence that defies change” (p. 70; cf. p. 107). This, we are told, is one 
of the major “contradictions in the human situation”, an insoluble para- 
dox in which even a religious version of existentialism can give only 
limited aid. 

What are we to say of this? Certainly it is not evident how the 
temporal activities (memory, anticipation, etc.) which define the mean- 
ing of transcendence allow us to conclude anything whatsoever about 
transcending “time and history.” The opposite, rather. But if this 
gratuitous leap beyond history is not made, the whole paradoxical op- 
position of realms of fate and freedom, history and spirit, is empty 
of content. Nor does it help to talk loosely of man’s capacity to uni- 
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versalize “timeless” concepts like truth, beauty, justice, being, and so 
on. The men who use these concepts are in time; the acts of thought 
in which the concepts are used are temporal events; the concepts them- 
selves were developed in a social matrix; the concepts themselves, while 
independent of application to particular times, nevertheless refer to 
the empirical world—in so far as they are intelligible. Without being 
committed to the positivist thesis that all such problems are linguistic, 
the reviewer is constrained to confess that he finds nothing in this cele- 
brated “insoluble paradox” beyond a verbal tangle. One can formu- 
late problems in a way which makes them intrinsically insoluble, but 
let us make certain that there are no alternative methods of doing 
justice to the facts before engaging in so futile a procedure. The ques- 
tion always is: what are the facts to be accounted for, and how can one _ 
best go about understanding them? To create an unnecessary paradox 
and then bow down before it is misguided religion as well as poor 
philosophy. 

It is pleasant to say that the second half of Kean’s book (Chs. 7-12) 
is a different matter. It would be hard to find a more penetrating state- 
ment of the existentialist understanding of Christianity. Though no 
slavish imitator of Niebuhr and Tillich, Kean’s general approach is 
sufficiently similar to warrant omitting a discussion in this review. 
What is especially to be recommended is the forthrightness of the pres- 
entation as a “reconstruction” of the traditional understanding of Chris- 
tian doctrines. The neo-orthodox penchant for using the old terminol- 
ogy has led many conservatives into the fold without their realizing 
that neo-orthodoxy is a long, long cry from traditional conservatism. 
Kean leaves no room for doubt that he is drastically reinterpreting 
the basic doctrines, as the following brief samples will show: “Theoriz- 
ing about the way the Cross works is one way of making myths about 
myths, and in another way it is an attempt to rationalize mythology” ; 
the real meaning of the Cross comes when “man discovers himself to 
be both crucifier and crucified as he considers his own existence in 
relationship to the mythological interpretation of the crucifixion of 
Jesus’. . . ; “the Resurrection myth does not mean that human 
life is immortal and hence physical death could not stop Jesus; the myth 
has little if any direct connection with popular theories about immor- 
tality, instead, it says bluntly—this Jesus who died on the Cross is the 
world’s most effective personality now; the Resurrection myth does not 
mean that the influence of Jesus, his moral example, continued to be 
effective after his death; . . . the myth does not imply or require 
mystical association by men with an everlasting and changeless spirit 
of Love which is continually resurrected amid the world’s tragedy ; it 
is not mystical at all . . . ” (pp. 161-162). These illustrations 
do not do justice to Kean’s full interpretation of these doctrines, but 
the injustice may be alleviated by saying that his treatment of Chris- 
tianity is an excellent example of religious existentialism at its provoca- 
tive best. H.R. A. 
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The Doctrine of the Imitation of God in Plato. Culbert G. Rutenber. 
King’s Crown Press, 1946, .Pp. 112. 


This compact, well-ordered monograph by the Professor of Religion 
and Christian Ethics at Eastern Theological Seminary is a fine contri- 
bution to the study of sources of Christian thought. Those who lack 
a working knowledge of Plato will be handicapped, for the author 
presupposes such a knowledge, but the book can be read with profit by 
anyone who is willing to keep a copy of Plato beside him and explore 
the many references as he reads along. Showing a thorough knowl- 
edge of Plato as well as a critical acquaintance with the best scholarship 
on the subject—(Hackforth was the only important omission noted )— 
Professor Rutenber traces the attempt by the first natural theologian 
of the West to ground a doctrine of godlikeness in the structure of the 
world. As the study progresses, many of the major issues in religious 
philosophy, important in their own right as well as for their historical 
influence, are traversed. In keeping with the spirit of the enterprise, 
the author’s own religious convictions are not intruded (with brief, and 
unenlightening, exceptions on pp. 15 and 108). 

The crucial question of God’s relation to the Idea of the Good ‘is 
handled well, with Rutenber holding that there is a somewhat hesitant, 
but definite, transition from conceiving God as the Supreme Value to 
conceiving God as a divine, active soul who is the source of all value. 
One wishes that Rutenber could have expanded his suggestive but too 
brief treatment of this point. In general, the direction of divine activ- 
ity is determined by the realm of forms, which are mirrored in a sort 
of confused way in the primordial receptacle. God fashions definite 
objects out of the primordial “‘stuff”, is the cause of becoming and 
perishing, the controller of all chance and re-arrangement. God’s pat- 
tern in this activity is the realm of forms; his purpose is to perfect each 
thing in terms of its ideal form, and to make the whole as good a 
totality as possible. Thus God is, for all things, the source of the 
drive for perfection of type. Things do not “imitate” the forms direct- 
ly; rather, God, who is not static and immutable but a moving soul, 
can serve as a model for imitation on the part of living creatures in a 
way that motionless forms could not. In God, Good and Truth and 
Beauty are “ensouled”, thus making him the highest possible living 
ideal. From this follows the hierarchy of being; inanimate objects, to 
the extent that they show organization and internal order, show traces 
of the divine; plants, in their organic wholeness and in the proportion 
and harmony of their parts, reveal something of likeness to God; ani- 
mals, as conscious, though non-rational, organisms reveal even more 
of divine imitation ; and in man there is conscious imitation. The world, 
as Plotinus said, reveals everywhere the marks of divinity. With 
God as the “lure” exercising a patient, divine “persuasiveness”, the 
principle of continuity in nature is the principle of divine imitation. 


The man who is the true imitator of God has, first, some insight into 
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the nature of God, and some knowledge of the Divine Reason which 
penetrates all things with a view to the good. But imitation cannot 
stop with knowledge: the way to please God is to be like him, dupli- 
cating on the level of personal morality the excellence of God. And 
since the good and true is also the beautiful, a sound religion must 
merge the ethical and the aesthetic. In such a life the well-known 
cardinal virtues find their proper place and function. Since few men 
possess the necessary requisites to become true imitators, careful nur- 
ture and the whole machinery of state and education must be reflectively 
organized so as to foster habits in the growing child which will orient 
him toward the pursuit of godlikeness. (It is often forgotten that 
Plato paid more attention to political, social, and ethical questions than 
he did to the kind of metaphysics usually associated with his name— 
though for Plato the areas were not separated. We were told recently 
that in one of our famous universities, the Republic was being taught 
in eight different, and otherwise unrelated, departments.) Rutenber’s 
treatment (Ch. 6) of*the Platonic theory of the relation between con- 
templation and practice is one of the best parts of the book and can 
be recommended to both sides in the current quarrel among educators. 
It is a compliment to Rutenber that the reader is left dissatisfied, 
wanting more, when the monograph ends. As a historical study, it 
provides a necessary background for a discussion of the truth of the 
various points of Plato’s doctrine, but (quite properly) that is left to 
the reader or for a later work by the author. Also omitted is the whole 
intriguing problem of the influence of Plato’s doctrine of imitation on 
Christian thought. The works of Plato himself (except for the 
Timaeus) were lost relatively soon, but the neo-Platonism of Plotinus 
and of the Pseudo-Dionysius entered strongly into the stream of Chris- 
tian thought. Perhaps Rutenber’s work will provoke some reader to 
advance the exploration that has been done in this important area of 
Christian belief. Fi Aare 


The Baptists of the Maritime Provinces. George Edward Levy. 
Barnes-Hopkins, Printers and Publishers. Saint John, N. B. Pp. 
336. 1946. 


Dr. Levy has given us in this book a well documented account of 
the story of the Baptists in the Maritime Provinces of Canada. The 
establishment of the Baptist witness in this area was “the result of 
colonization rather than of direct missionary effort.” Thus one Rev. 
Ebenezer Moulton moved from Brimfield, Massachusetts, to Chebogue, 
Yarmouth County, in the year 1760. Evangelical piety and a strong 
emphasis upon religious liberty were part of his armory as he did 
battle for the King of kings in the Maritime. It was not until 1778, 
however, that some of Moulton’s early converts were able to form a 
church at Horton, now Wolfville, N.S. It is of interest to note that 
Henry Alline, a Congregationalist New Light preacher, had a part in 
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organizing this church. Prior to 1800 quite a number of these New 
Light churches in New England as well as in the Maritimes were mixed 
churches, that is, composed of Congregationalists and Baptists. Our 
author duly acknowledges the debt of this zealous evangelist from a 
sister denomination. 

Up to the time of the War of Independence people from New Eng- 
land kept migrating into the Maritimes to be joined after 1783 by 
thousands of Loyalists who, being mostly adherents of the Church 
of England, soon gained the upper hand over the Dissenters, causing 
the latter a long drawn out struggle for the freedom of their witness. 
An epic story of devotion and loyalty was written into the annals of 
the Church militant by men like Theodore Seth Harding, Thomas Chip- 
man, John Burton, Edward Manning and the Dimocks, father and son. 
By 1800 the first Association came into being under the name of Nova 
Scotia Baptist Association. This organization, composed of only 9 
churches, is, in the words of our author, “the modest foundation upon 
which all the subsequent organizations of the denomination have been 
built”. The subsequent work in home missions, Christian journalism, 
higher education (Horton Academy, 1828; Fredericton Seminary, N. B. 
1836; Acadia University, 1838), and in distant India represents an 
achievement worthy of highest praise. W. A. M. 


Everyman's Adventure. Merle William Boyer. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. Pp. 172. $2.50. 1947. 


The author of this provocative book belongs to that goodly company 
of theologians who in recent times have again come to grips with the 
CHURCH, God’s adventure with man. Not that he is uncritical of 
the contemporary churches in their empirical expression. Yet, he is 
confident that it is in the Church of Jesus Christ that God invites men 
preeminently to a pilgrimage that has eternal significance. “No man 
can say that his life really counts in the long run unless he has taken 
part in God’s adventure. No congregation can claim to fulfill its func- 
tion if it does not seek to enlist all men in God’s adventure”. (p. 12) 
With this as the presupposition of his thought Dr. Boyer discusses the 
intentions of the mediaeval church, the drive and purpose of the Re- 
formers and the rise of modern secularism. He holds that Protestant- 
ism soon after the Reformation became static, losing the zest for 
spiritual adventure with God. In chapters V to XI our author develops 
suggestions as to how the Church of today may continue adventuring 
in worship, church unity, ethics and in her ministry to lonely souls, 
as well as in social action. The discerning reader, particularly the 
Christian pastor and layman, will discover here valuable and construc- 
tive ideas for his life work. W. A.M. 
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